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Narrative of the Shipwreck and Adventures of Archibald Camp- 
bell, in a Voyage round the World, from 1806 to aid s 


Extracted from the Quarterly Review. 


| ie one of the steaay-boats that ply on the river Clyde, the 
appearance of a poor young sailor, who was playing on the 
violin for the amusement of the passetigers, attracted the notice 
of Mr. Smith, the editor of the volume. He had lost both 
feet ; and, from the anskifful manner in which the amputation 
of them had been performed, the wounds were still unhealed. 
The answers which this poor man gave to some questions put 
tohim, excited so much vuriosity, that Mr. Smith took him 
home, with the intention of making a few memoranda of his 
story, for his own informatiou. The modest and intelligent 
manner in which he told it, and the curious information which 
it contained, eréated a strong interest on behalf of the narra- 
tor; “ and the hope that an account of his voyage might be 
of service to an unfortunate and deserving man, and not anac- 
cepmable to those who take pleasure in contemplating the pro 
gress of mankind in the aris of civilization, gave rise to the 
present publication.” 

Archibald Campbell was born at Wyndford, near Glasgow, 
in the year 1787. On the death of his father, who was a sol- 
dier, tis mother removed to Paisley, when he was about fout 
years of age; here he received the common rudiments of edu- 
cation, and at the age of ten was bound apprentice to a weaver; 
bat, before he had completed his time, a strong desire to see 
foreign countries induced him to go to sea: apd in the year 
1800 he entered’ as an apprentice om board the Isabella of 
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Port Glasgow, in which he made three voyages to the West In- 
digs-;. after this-be-sailed . in .a coaster, and then again for the 
West Indies. At Madeira he was pressed into the Diana fri- 
gate; ran from her at Portsmouth in 1806, and entered on 
board the Thames [ndiaman, Captain Riches, bound for China. 
At Canton, the captain of the American ship Arthur, bound to 
Rhode Island, endeayoured to sedace bim from the Thames, 
by an affer of highswages, and a bounty-of 20 dollats ; but he 
resisted his proposal. Being afterwards in company with a 
comrade of the name of Allen, they were met by another 
American captain, who also tried to seduce them by offering 
still higher wages ; they, however, held out, ’till learning that 
the ship was bound ta the South Seas, and the no:thwest coast 
of America, the temptation became irresistible ; and they 
were concealed ia the American factory ’till the ship should 
be ready to proceed on her voyage.-..Thi«-was ihe Eclipse, of 
Boston, commanded by Captain Joseph O'’Kean, and char- 
tered by the Russian American Company for their settlement 
at Kamschatka, and the northwest coast of America, with a 
cargo of nankeens,: tea, silks, sugar, &c. the crew amounting 
to 25; four of five of which were seduced from the Indiamen. 
Here we cannot help observing, that the base and disionour- 
able practice of inveigling seamen to break their engagements, 
aod desert the flag, under which they ovay be serving, 18 exclus 
sively American; aud that there is not a native in Europe, 
from the White Sea to the Dardanelles, that would not disdain 
to resort to it; nora government that would permit its factors 
to abuse the privileges of their situation, aud secrete the kid- 
napped seaman ’til] he ean be safely smuggled on board; but 
this, though disgraceful enough, is not.all—the tempiation to a 
breach of &ith being almost universally succeeded by defraud- 
iug the deluded seaman of his wages, The civil treatment 
which he experiences at first, is exchauged towards the end of 
the voyage for the most brutal usage; should he venture to 
remoustraie, he is either turued adrift on the fisst land made, 
or threateued to be sent on board a king’s ship ; and if this 
shou'd fai! to make him quit the vessel, he is actuolly su seat, 
under the chiracter of a deserter; and thus got sid of atany 
rate, In the present instance, as usual, Cawspbell, by O'Kean’s 
desire, changed tus name, aud was entered on the ship’s books 
by that of Macbride. 
' On the Gth of June they entered the bay of Mangasaki, 
under Russian colours, and were towed to the anchorage 
by an immense namber of boats, A Dutchman came. on 
bowd,and advised them to haul down the colours, as the Ju- 
panese were much displeased with Russia ; and it was thought 
prudent to keep the Russiao supercargo ont of cight. The 
American produced his trading articles, but the Japanese tid 
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him they wanted nothing from him ; and desired to know what 

liad brought him there? He replied, want of water and fresh ' 
provisions ; aud to prove that this was the case, he ordered see 

veral butts to be started, and brought empty on deck! The 

next day a plentiful supply arrived of fish, hogs, and vegeta. 

bles, and boats filled with wateér‘in large tubs, which the cap- 

tain emptied’ on deck, “ stopping the scuppers, and allowing it 

to run off at night.” For these supplies, thus fraudulently ob. 

tained, and wantonly wasted, he knew the Japanese would ‘ack 

no payment, On the. third day, when O’Kean found that 

nothing was to be gained inthe way of trade, he got under 

weigh’; the ship was towed out of the bay’ by nearly a hundred 

boats; and, on patting, the Japanese cheered them, waving 

their hats ‘atid hands—but, as they stood ‘along the coast, the 

inhabitants madeé sighs as if to invite them to land :—the editor 

thinks; and we agree With him, that Campbell is here wistaken, 
and that these indications were meant to repel them, as Cap. 
tain Laris was, with “* Core core cocori ware,’—* Get along 

you falsehearted féllows !” 

From hence they sail for Kamschatka, and in the beginning 
of August proceed on their voyage to the nofthwesi coast of 
America. In the night of the 10th of Séptember, the vessel 
struck ona rock ; the sea ran high, the rudder was unshipped, 
and the sternpost forced through the poop. In this condition 
she was liftéd over the first reef,and soon drifted upon another, 
on which she beat with greater violeuce than before ; and it 
was expected that every inoment she would go in pieces. Ina 
few minutes a tremendous sea ‘laid her on ber beam ends, aad 
precipitated the whole crew into the’ water: aboat fifteen of 
them clung to the mast, in the most hopeless situation, it being 
quite dark and stormy, with a heavy sea running, and uo land 
within several leagues. ‘They were forced, while on the mast, 
across several reefs, and the passage of each pat an end to the 
misery of some of them. Campbell was once so nearly washed 
away, that he only felt the spar'with the tips of his fingers ; 
aud, in this situation, he heard the mate, who was next to him, 
say, “ D—n you, are you going to leave us too !”"—but ano- 
ther sea threw bim back, and he regained bis hold. When day 
broke, six only of tle crew were leit ; but, as the morning ad- 
vanced, they perceived the bowsprit with eight others upan it. 
Before they reached the shore, three of their companions on 
the mast, overcome with cold and fatigue, were forced to quit 
their hold ; but this, he says, gave the sarvivors little concern, 
as they expected every moment to share the sawe faig ;-how- 
ever, the captain, the mate, and himself, reached the shore ; 
and shortly after the bowsprit took the ground, with four men 
upon it, two of whom were so exhausted as to be unable to 
walk, 
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The land on which they were thrown had a most dreary ap- 
pearance ; there was not a tree or a bush to be seen, and the 
ground was coyered only with, heath and moss: no trace of 
human habitation appeared. They gathered some large mus- 
cles, and carried a féw to the two seamen who were not able to 
walk; buat one of them was just expiring, and the other died 
about half an hour after his companion, Haviog eaten some 
raw muscles, and passéd an uncomfortable night, they rolleeted 
the next morning. a number of chests and other articles that 
had been driven on shore from the wreck ; and procured twelve 
or thirteen pieces of beef and pork which some large birds, 
like ravens, bad picked up, and dropped, from the casks whieh 
were staved among the rocks. In a small bay they discovered 
the long boat, and a barrel of fine biscuit, which, though 
soaked with sea water, was a most acceptable eddition to their 
store. Several bodies were found, and buried in the sand ; 
some of the seamen’s chests also, and among them his own, 
drifted on shore. * It contained,” says Campbell, “ only one 
shirt and my Bible, which [had put into one of those squares 
common iy sailors chests for holding case bottles, and in whieh 
it was firmly fixed, in consequence of having swelled with the 
water. I was at great pains io drying it in the sun, and suc- 
ceeded so well that | could read any part of it. It was after- 
wards saved fram a second wreck ; and in my future bardships 
and sufferings, the perusal of it formed my greatest consolation. 
it is stillin my possession, being the only article 1 brought 
with me when [ returned to my native county.” 

_ Well do we remember that affecting passage where poor 
Knox first meets with an English Bible in the midst of his af- 
fliction and deep distress, when a prisoner in the deserts of 
Kandy! He, too, was a British seaman: and were these two 
the only instances on record in which this first and best of 
books has afforded consolation to the seamun in distress, we 
should say that the regulation, which is now acted upon, of 
distributing a Bible to every mess on board his Majesty’s ships, 
cannot be ia vain. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





——s 


The following beautiful Lines on the Loss of a Friend, are ex- 
tracted from Smedley’s Prescience, a Poem, Just published. 


ts this which whispers solace from the bier, 
Where moulders all the heart hath cherish’d here; 
Tis this which gilds the twilight of the tomb, 

Thou art not lost for ever in ts gloom, 
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For ever Jost, my brother! Oh! not all 
Shall slumber on ; but at the mighty call 
Of the dread harbinger of endless fate 

‘The captive sou! shall burst its prison gate. 
Such is the glorious certainty which cheers 
The sad survivors manly-flowing tears ; 
And pours the sweetness of immortal breath 


- Through the dark valley of the shade of death. 


Where is the spirit now ! th’ immortal flame 
Which glow’d beneath yon cold and lifeless frame ! 
Where now that lofty and aspiring mind, 

Lord of itself, aud friend of all mankind ! 


_ tsigh’d not from the bosom; for I knelt 


Close to the heart, and its Jast pulses felt. 
It flash’d not from the eye; I wateh’d its beam 
Fix’d on mine own, and drank its parting stream. 


_ Yet is that bosom hush’d ; and faded now 


The doubtful lustre which illum’d that brew : 

Mute are the lips which seem’d on life to dwell, 

As if not yet content with doing well ; 

Which linger’d on their utterance but to pour 

To friendships ear ove gentle accent mere. 

Reni too are now those heartsurings which alone 
Throbb’d for our suffering, mindless of theis own ; 
Told not approaching death lest we should weep, 
And when they ceas’d to beat, but seem'd to sleep. 


Thought can but little trace the fearful way 
The soul must traverse when it quits its clay : 
The unfathomable depths of boundless spaee, 
The viewless worlds which gird its resting place. 
Is it then sleep? Yes! long anbroken sheep! 
Chill is the couch thy slumbering limbs must keep! 
Curtain’d in night—ihe wo.m taeir bosom-mate Lb 
heir dream—ah ! who that dreaming cap relate! 
And when they wake—when at their prisen-doors 
Its all-arousing blast the trumpet pours; 
When the dread herald rushes ou the wind, 
And summons forth the sons of hu:nan kind ; 
I sce thee then, my brother!—to thine ear 
Sweet flows the waruing whieh the guilty fear ; 
The matin lay which heavenly minstrels sing 
“* Joy wo the blessed! Glory to their King ” 
Fresh, as. from light repose, I see see rise, 
Exeroal hope bright gladdeniog round thine eyess 
Aud boly meekness, end the seintea smile 
Which rapture wreathes on lips unkuown to guile, 
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Thou gotst before me—some few steps before— rhs 
Al! if we join, we cannot'sever'more ! 

I see thee beckon—iead me otfward now, 

If at the sapphire throne | dare’ to bow 5 

"Till snatch’d for-one brief moment from my sight, 

] lose thee in an endless blaze of light ! 





PRESENTATION OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY, 
From Colonel Keating's Travels. 


HE embassy having arrived ata point of station, was 
informed that his Majesty was at prayers. After 
waiting about an hour, atthe expiration of thut time it was 
conducted by thealcaid:Tor Finiss to ‘another open area, of 
about a furlong in length by 100 yards or more in breadth, 
which led from the mosque to the apartments of the palace : the 
mosque where his Majesty then was being on our right hand. 
We proceeded here through a lane of the courtiers, great men, 
and guards, apparently about 1200 in number. The whole of 
these people were dressed in pure white, the total effect of 
which was merely varied by slight streaks of red from caps, sa- 
bre-scabbards,and belts; and withthe white walls, bright yellow 
sands, and scorching noon-day glire unalloyed by shade or 
verdure, gave an effect totally novel to European eyes, The 
embassy was placed in line-with the door of the mosque, at 
which stood the Sultan’s horse, and by which was also, leaned 
against the wall, his crimson uinbrel!la, the primitive distinction 
of royalty. In about half an hour more, we had the satisfaction 
to sce bis Majesty come out, mount his horse, and approach 
us, He had been, thus, fully two hours employed in the duties 
of devotion. On mounting his horse, the crimson umbrella 
was hoisted over his head, and whilst so was kept turniog 
continually with arapid motion. He was preceded by four tall 
men, carrying long red spears with red. tassels and large heads 
of silver fillagree-work, One man walked on each side of bis 
horse, somewhat bebind, with along white napkin brashing off 
the flies. The Sultan rode a bright bay horse, with furniture 
of crimson velvey loaded with gold and jewels; and, as he 
advanced, ata slow walk, all, save the embassy, prostrated 
themselves in large groups, touching the ground with their fore- 
heads, and crying aloud (tantamount indeed to shouting) 
«© Liber comer Saadi !"—* Live ovr Lord !"—To which he 
made, repeatedly, a gracious reply, to the effect of “ Rise my 
people !” pronounced ina mild tone and consistent aspect. 
And they accordingly arose. 
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The Sultan was eonsiderably upwards of 75 years of age, very 
tall, very. meagre, very uch bent; his head and breast leaning’ 
forward over his horse, black,with a long pointed white beard, 
and thick white eye-brows..:Flis. eyes glance: io different 
directions, one revolving upwards, while the other is cast on the 
person to whom he addresses bimselt, ( appearing as if, like the 
eyes of the chameleon, governed by distinct nerves,) and his 
mouth, which he does not shat, has lost all its teeth save one, 
which protrudes. When the Sultan approached the embassy, 


_he baked, andthe . Biwish, with. the governor of ‘the’ city, 


advanced. The Sultanthen asked, if'Great Britain bad made 
ace with America? And an answer being given in. the 
afarmative, he waved further discourse, turned his’ horse, and 
rode away. .Whereupon the embassy reiurned to its quarters, 
The presents, however, which were partly held inthe hands’ of 
those who bad charge of them, and partly loaded on backs of 
mules, all formed, for the audience, iz a rank behind the envoy, 
remained wliere they were. 

Such was the procedure of the first interview with the 
Mauritavian Sovereign, who was no , more seen, save .by the 
chief of the embssy and his interpreter, during the ‘remainder 
of the time passed in bis capital 


- —_e+ 


DEATH OF RICHTER. 





HE untimely death of the learned and inqpisitive traveller, 

O.to Von Richter, is a most afflicting circumstance for 
thé scientific world, as well as bis numerous friends in Germany 
and Russia. tn compauy with the accomplished Swedish 
traveller, Lindman, he hard travelied in 1815 through all Egypt 
and Nubia, aud discovered beyond Philoe, on the spot where 
the ancient state of Meroe was siwated, considerable remains 
of ancient architeciare which had hitherto escaped notice. 
The Grand Sigoor’s firman procured him protection every 
where as far as Nubia; and, according: to a letter from him, 
dated Damietta, Aug. 14, 1815, be met with a most triendly 
reception from Aly Bey, governor of Damanhur, The gover- 
wor of Syene accompanied him through the desert as far as 
Philoe.. Syene, the eastern arm of the Nile being un- 
usually low, the traveller was able to wade through it to get 
ww the island of Elephantine. By the care of Lbrahim,- 
governor of Upper Exypt, he was enabled to continue his jour-, 
hey up the Nile, :o idrim, the capital af Nabia, which belongs 
w the Turks. Thoug! he was much pleased with the mode of 
living of the inhabitants, a handsome race of people, which in 
Many of the conveniences ot life resembles that of the Europ- 
caus, he found it advisable toset out upon his return to Cairo 
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oa the Oth ef June, 1915. In fact, immediately after his 
departure from Turkish Nubia, a destructive civil war broke’ 
out between three brothers, who, nominally dependent on the 
pacha of Egypt, govern Nabi to the farther side of the great 
Cataracts, a far as Dongela. When Richter and Lind- 
man returned to Cairo at theend ef July, and were ready at 
the beginning of August to traverse the Delta in all directions, 
a mutiny brake owt among the Arnouts, who are now the only 
infantry of Mehmed Aly, pacha of Egypt. The travellers new 
changed their plan, ~ proceeded by sea from Damietta to 
Jaffa, At Acre,Lindmen parted from Richter. The latter 
having taken a cursory survey of the deserts of Tyre and Sidon, 

eeded to Balbec,( Heliopolis), whither the ha of Aere 

given hium letters to one of the prineipal chiefs. The sight 
of the highly ornamented remains of Balbec was much more 
pleasing to our traveller than that of the immense masses of 
tuing at Luxor and Carnac. Afterwards he travelled in safety 
through Syria to the top of Lebanon, examined the principal 
monasteries, and the road of Antonine over tlie mountains, and 
visited Aleppa, Damascus, and even Tudmor, Sire gr in the 
desert. Whilst exploring the scite of the aneient Ephesus, 
which neither Choiseul Gouffier vor the wodern English 
travellers have rightly indicated, he caught an infectious fever 
in the morasses and wildernesses of that desolate country 
which in a few days terminated his life, He has left papers, 
and drawings of the greatest importance to the arts and sciences, 


which bave been happily preserved. 


. 





NAPOLEON AND WIELAND. 


N the autumn of 1808, some of the Princes, then assembled 
at tbe Congress of Erfurt, came for a few days to visit the 
court of Weitnar, and ameng them Napoleon. He was 
aecompanied by a troop of French players, who borrowed the 
theatre, and ow the Gi October exlubited in it Volaire’s Death 
of Cassar. Wieland went io see this iragedy,ia which Tala 
wae te perform, and sat as usual'in a private side-bex of the 
second tier, reserved fos the decal family, to which he had 
Leen ettached as preceptor. Napoleon observedhim there, 
aud inquired who was the venerable old man with the blac' 
velwet calotte: this was the usual cestame of Wieland, who, 
vot ikwg ta weara wiz, aad being exposed by the baldness of 
bis esgun te coldsof the head, had adopted a circular cap 
resembling that of the Catholic priests. After having been 
informed by the Prince Primete that this was Wieland, 
Napeleow signified a wish to see hide after the play; and 
Wicland accordingiy was ushered to the ball-room, which 
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was to be the next place of rendezvous. Iaone of Wieland’s 
letters the following account is given of the interview. 

“Thad not been many minates there before Napoleon 
came across the room toward us; the duchess then presented 
me to him regularly, and he addressed me affably, with some 
words of compliment, looking me steadily in the eye. Few 
mortals have appeared to me so rapidly to see through a man 
ata glance: he instantly perceived that, notwithstanding my 
celebrity, | wasa plain, unassuming old man; and as he seemed 
desirous of making for ever a good impression upon me, he at 
ence assumed the form best adaptedtoattainhis end. I never 
saw aman in appearance calmer, plainer, milder, or more 
unassuaning. o trace about him of the consciousness that 
he wasa great Monarch. He talked to me like an ofd acquuin- 
tance with his equal ; and, what was very rare with him, chatted 
with me, exclusively, an entire hoor and half, to the great 
surprise of all present. At length, about midnight, 1 began 
to feel inconvenience from standing so long, and took the 
liberty of requesting his Majesty’s permission to withdraw. 
‘ Allez donc, said he, in a very triendly tone,‘ bon soir.’ 

“ The more remarkable traits of eur mterview were these ; 
—The previous play having drawn our conversation upea 
Julius Caesar, Napoleon observed,‘ that he was one of the 
greatest characters in universal history ; and indeed, added 
he, ‘would have been, without exception, the greatest, but for 
one biander.’ [ was about to enquise 10 what anecdote he 
alluded, when he seemed te read the question in my eye, and 
continued :—* Caesar knew the men who wanted to get rid of 
him, and he ought to have been rid of them first. If Napo-~ 
leou could have read ail unat passed in my inner mind, he would 
have perceived me sayiug,—Sach a blunder wil! never be laid 
to your charge. 

“ From Casar our conversation turned to the Romans; he 
praised warinly their miktary and theirs political system. The 
Greeks, on the contrary, seemed to stand low in his opinion. 
‘ The eternal scofle between their little republics was not 
formed (he said,) to evolve any thing great. But the Ro- 
mans were always iateat on grind purposes, and thus created 
the mighty Colossus which bestrode the world.’ 1 pleaded for 
the art and literavore of the Greeks; he treated both with 
contempt, and said, ‘ they only served to dispute about.’ He 
preferred Ossiawto Homer. In poetry, he professed to value 
only the sublime and energetic and pathetic writers, especially 
the tragic poets: bet, of Ariosto, he spoke in some such terms 
as Cardinal Hippotite of Este did ; vot aware, however, [ think, 
that in this he was giving me a box on the ear. For any 
thing humourous, he seemed to have no liking; and notwit!- 
standing the flattering friendliness of iris apparent manner, be 
repeatedly struck me as if cast from bronze. 

VOL. 37. <r 
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“ At length, however, he had put me so much at my ease, 
that I asked bin how iveame about that the public worship, 
which he bad reformed in France, bad not been rendered more 
philosophic and more on a par with the spirit of the times, 
* My dear Wieland, (he replied,) worship is not made for 
philosophers: they neither believe in menor my priesthood, 
As for those who do believe you cannot give them, or leave 
them, wonders enow. If [ had tomake a religion, for philo- 
suphers, it should be just the reverse. In this tone the conver- 
sation went on forsome time,«nd Buonaparte professed somuch 
scepticism, as to question whether Jesus Christ had ever exis- 
ted.. ‘This (adds Wieland,) is very quotidian scepticism; and 
in his tree-thinking I saw nothing to admire, but the openness 
with which he exposed it.” 

Buovaparte sent shortly afterwards to Wieland a brevet of 
admissiou into his legion of honour. 





ANECDOTE, 
Letter from Benares,of the 6th of May, 1816, says— Since 
4% you tell me that you wish to hear about native customs 
and manners, | must mention afellow who has been lately hung 
at Calcutta, and suffered for an offence which L think never 
was heard of in Europe :—He was an admirable swimmer and 
diver, aud used to frequent the ghauls and other places where 
the women came to bathe in the nvér. He would make his 
way ulong the surface of the water ‘till he got close among 
them, and then seizing one of them by the legs, would drag her 
under the water, aed drown her for the sake of her oraaments, 
for the women of this country always bathe in their valuable 
gems and pearls. Meanwhile the newspapers teeined with 
hormble accounts of alligators carrying away bathers ; aud 
these monsters of the flood were talked of and teared ‘by every 
one, and seen by noone. At last, one day, a girl disengayzed 
herself from his grasp, rose to the top of the water, and screamed 
out that it was no beast, butaman. He was then caught, and 
confessed that he had carried on that trade jor seven years. 
Of the number of bis victims he had kept no reckoning ! 
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SOUTH AMERICAN LIBERALITY. 


HE narrative of a journey in Brazil,by Mr. Henry Koster, 
contains Wany Curious Observations on the civil and poli- 
dical state of that counwy, The government preserves the 
character which it formerly maintained at Lisbou, ‘The. mi- 
ister, M, de Arango, entertains extensive plans oj civilization, 
and is moreover a friend to religious and political wlerance. 
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The most characteristic feature in the internal adminisiration 
of Brazil, is the equality which prevails between the whites 
and the mulattos. The laws aud regulations concerning peo- 
ple of colour, are not only extremely mild, compared with 
those which exist in the other colonies; but custom, public 
spirit, and the connivance of the government, enforce the 
strictest execution of those legislative arrangements. All peo- 
le of colour, in easy circumstances, obtain without difticulty 
White Diplomas, by which they are qualified to hold ecclesias- 
tical and civil dignities. Mr. Koster saw a very dark mulatto, 
who was acaptain in chief, that is to say, an officer of supe- 
rior administration. He asked a Portuguese gentleman how it 
happened that a mulatto was permitted to fill so high a situa- 
tion, * Mr. »” replied the latter, was oncea man of colour, 
but he is.zot so now; he has been bleached by a diploma. 
How came you to imagine that a mulatto could be a captain 
in chief ? I can assure you, he is as white as either you or [.” 
This system of equality between the two chief tribes of the in- 
habitants of Brazil, will no doubt tend to create a new nation of 
mixed blood. 








A Process by which Corn tainted with Must may be com- 
pletely purified, in a Letter addressed by Charles 
Hatchett, Esq. of Mount Clare, Roehampton, to Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bart. and read before the Royal Society, 
Dec. 5, 1816. 


HE very great loss which this country formerly expe. 

rieaced by a considerable part of imported grain having 
become contaminated by must, induced me, several years 
past, to direct my atiention towards discovering some simple 
and economical method by which this taint could be removed, 
and you well know that my endeavours were successful ; bat 
a¢ Circuinstances at that time, and since, did not appear to 
require that great publicity should be given to this process, I 
coutented myself with describing it to you and a few of 
my other friends. Now, however, when L refleci on the large 
quantities of corn which, during the last haivest, hive been 
housed in a damp state, and on the great importatioss which 
are expected, with the extreme probability that a considerable 
part inay have contracted must, and that thus the object of 
importation may be partially frustrated by the destruction of a 
large portion of grain, and the consequent increase in the 
price of the remainder, | think it incumbent ou me, by nade 
dressing this letter to you, to lose no time in publishing a pro- 
cess, by which corti however musty, way be completely purie 
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fied, with scarcely any Joss of quantity, with very little ex- 
pence, and without requiring previous chemical knowledge or 
chemical apparatus. 

The experiments which I made, were confined to wheat, as 
being of the greavestimportance; but there can be no doubt 
that‘outs and other graim may be restored to sweetness with 
equal success; and | have also additional satisfaction from be- 
ing enable to state, that the efficacy of the process may be 
ascertained by any person, in any place, and upon any quan- 
tuy of grain, howevee small. 

From my experiments | em inclined to believe, that must 
is ataint produce by damp eapon the amylaceous part of the 
grain er starch, that the portion of starch nearest to the husk 
13 that which is first: tainted ; and that the greater or less de- 
gree of must is in proportion to the tatnt having penetrated 
more or less into the substance of the grain. In most cases, 
however, the taint is only superficial ; bat nevertheless, if mot 
removed, it is sufficient to contaminate the odour and flavour 
of the whole, especially whea converted into flour. 

After various experiments, [ found the following method to 
be attended with success. 

The wheat must be put into any convenient vessel capable 
of containing at least three times the quantity, and the vessel 
njust be subsequently filled with boiling water; the grain 
should then be occasionally stirred,and the hollow and decayed 
grains (which will float) may be removed ; when the water has 
become cold, or in general when about half an hour has 
elapsed, it is to be diawn off. [t will be proper then to rince the 
corn with cold water, in order to remove any portion of the 
water which had taken up the must; afier which the corn bes 
ing completely drained, is without Joss of time to be thinly 
spread on the floor of akiln, and thoroughly dried, care being 
taken to stir and to turn itfrequently during this part of the 
process. 

This is all that is required; and [ have constantly found that 
even the most musty corn (on which ordinary kiln-drying had 
been tried without effect) thus became completely purified, 
whilst the diminution of weight caused by the solution of the 
tainted part was very inconsiderable. 





FEMALE FASHIONS, 
OPERA DRESss. 
A Blue crape dress over a white satin slip ; the dress trim- 


med round the skirt wiih a deep blond lace, which is 
headed with a light and novel tamming, composed of white 
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floss silk and small pearl heads: this trimming is surmounted 
with a beautiful deep embroidery of lilies, surrounded b 
Jeaves. The body and sleeves of this dress are extremely on | 
Head dress, tocque a la Berri; it is a crown of a novel form, 
tastefully ornamented round the top with lilies to correspond 
with the trimming of the skirt, and a plume of white feathers, 
which droop over the face. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A soft white satin gown, made a walking length, cut very 
low round the back of the neck, and slanting down at each 
side of the bosom, so as to meet at the bottom of the waist in 
front. A narrow cestus of lilac satin, disposed in folds, and 
finished by a bow in front, goesroand the waist. The trimming 
of this dress is swansdewn: There are three rows round the 
skirt, each of which is ornamented with a lilac bow in frour. 
A row of swansdown goes up the front and round the bosom; 
it is so disposed, that it displays a white lace tucker. The 
baek is quite tight to the shape. Head-dress, the imperial 
toque, composed of white satin: the front, in the form of a 
tiara, is superbly ornamented with pearls: the crown is set in 
full; it is of a very moderate height ; a plume of white fea- 
thers, placed upright in front, fivishes this tocque. The hair is 
disposed in light curls over the forehead, and low at the 
sides. 


OPERA AND EVENING HOME COSTUME. 


Frock of white tissue gauze over white satin, ornamented 
round the border in a novel unique style with white satin 
fluiings. Opera hood surmounted by a fall garland of roses 
and lilies of the valley. Blush colour or pearl grey slippers ; 
and white kid gloves. 


PROMENADE DRESS. 


Round dress of dove-coloured sarsnet, ornamented at the 
bottom with four rows of quilling of white satin ribband. A 
three quarter pelisse of rich pale blue levantine, buttoned 
down the front, the border finished by a double flounce of 
broad white lace in a Vandyke pattern. The sleeves surmounte 
ed by mancherons, and turned up at the wrist with Vandyke 
cuffs of white satin. Black velvet Gress hat with a very full 
plume of white feathers. Gloves and shoes of pale primrose 
kind. English triple raff, and eye-glass dependent from a chain 
of gold. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


The favourite colours are pale garnet, emerald green, Tyrian 
purple, garter blue, and pink. 
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Cataract of Tequendama, in Spanish America. 


HE following description of one of the wonders of nature 

is taken fram Mr. Walton’s Translation of M. Beaujour’s 

*€ Sketch of the United States of America.” The scenery it 

describes is too sublime to need any apology for presenting it 
to ourreaders. It is an addition by Mr. W.: 

Confessedly sublime and majestic as are the falls of Niagara, 
they nevertheless do not exceed that of Tequendama, situated 
on the river Santa Fe de Bogota, capital of the kingdom of 
New Granada... Atabout five miles to the west of that. city, 
stands this stupendous production of nature. To it the road 
leads through a tall and thick forest. The traveller at a great 
distance hears ihe dash aud roar of its precipitated waters, his 
imagination isalready wound up to the highest pitch of cu- 
riosity, and, as he emerges from the verdant gloom,, this 
sublime cataract, at once rushes on his sight, and fills him with 
wonder and amazement. 

Here, indeed, he beholdsa prodigy of nature. The com- 
pressed waters of the river of Suuta Fe, descend with impetn- 
osity, bursting through a yariety of large glens which ase 
crowned with sightly and lofty trees, and after rapidly owing 
over and amidst craggy rocks,atlength rusb over the great 
Fallof Tequendama. As the river approaches, it is streighten- 
ed into a species of canal, and its immense volume of water 
issues in the shape of an extended arch, falling into a beauti- 
fal basin bélow, of more than a league in circumference.— 
This basin is rippled to the extremest margin, by the force of 
the cataract, in continued agitated undulations, and covered 
with froth and spray. Generally, in an afternooo, when the 
sun can no longer illumine from the overhanging and inter- 
vening forests, this basin is scarcely visible, owing to the wa- 
tery particles which flit in the air, and form a resplendent iris 
in several parts, producing, particularly at midday, a most bril- 
lant effect. 

A geometrical plan, views, elevations, and measurements of 
this uniqne curiosity, were, for the first time, sent over to the 
King of Spain, in 1740. The spout or precipnated volume of 
water, dees mot at once fall into the busin before described, 
bui previously fallson thrce steps of bright massive granite, 
causing in its fall, three distinc: strokes, aud as mapy gra- 
duated bodies of agitated froth and rising vapour, and produc- 
ing a treble roar impossible to describe. ‘The dimensions of 
these grades or steps are as follow :— 

Feet. In. 
From the upper mouth of the river to the first lodge- 
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Feet. In. 

From the second to the third. .++scecsccccecseeeees572 O 

From the third to the basinescceececsceeceeceseeees 195 4 
Height of the fall, from the natural bed of the river, to 
the leve! of the stream which flows through the 

valliess++ccccesccese eeceees es cecece seeccveseees97Q 5 


By barometrical and thermometrical observations, the height 
was found to be 1050 feet, or more than the actual measure- 
ment; and it is experienced that the lower atmosphere, or that 
which surrounds the basin, is more vaporous and heated than 
the higher climate of the river. This is also confirmed by the 
species of trees which grow on thé margins of each —Palins, 
the chinchona, and several tropical plants, grow below, but 
are not found above; some biids, also peculiar to warmer 
climates, are noticed below, such as the guacamayos and others, 
which are never seen to ascend. 

The surrounding picturesque scenery, interspersed with 
oxerbanging woods and groves, studded with immense piles of 
shining granite, plated as it were by the hand of nature, to 
confine the impetuoiity and break the force of the waters, 
added to the birds of prey which inhabit and flit round’ the 
crags above, together with the melodious notes and variegated 
plumage of those which asseasble ia the forest below, aid to give 
a finish to this maguificent scene, and confer on it a stamp of 
grandeur, unequalled in any other part of the globe. 

I have here been induced to wander from my rigid duty of 
translator, in subj oining the above descsription, from a wish to 
correct the idea prevalentamongst ourselves, as well as the 
French, since the time of Charlevoix, that the falls of Nia- 
gara are the wost interesting and sublime of any in the known 
world. {I am also happy in being able to render this piece of 

justice to the sister continent of the south, with whose scenery 
aud sublime works of creation, we are hitherto little acquaint- 
ed. This short outline, added to the following scale of con- 
trasts between the most remarkable watertalls of other parts 
of the world, will enable M. Beaujour, as well as my fellow 
countrymen, to judge whether the fall of ‘Tequendama, 
dves not greatly excel that of Niagara, and whether it does 
hot amply deserve the Roman inscription of Nulli cedo. 


Feet. 
The water-fall of Cohoez, near Albany 50 
Of the River Niagara in Canada 144 
Of Terni, a city on the road to Rome 350 


Of the Tequendama-above described 977 
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FLORAL BOTANY. 


HE preservation of flowers, after being culled, is always 
aratter of interest with those who delight in the produce 
of the parterre. Some curious experiments have been tried, 
which may eveutually refer to this subject, by Mrs. Anne Ibet- 
son, a lady whose essays in the Philosophical Magazine, upon 
the Physiology of Vegetables, are highly deserving of notice. 
She observes that she has proved that the apparent flower, 
whilst forming in the root, consists only of the pisti] and corolla, 
and that a specimen, having these, if thrown on a glass, would 
(from the “ fine of life” being cut) eject moisture sufficient tu 
continue the vegetable growth of the flowers, as long as the 
juices remained; and that she had known them continue 
in moisture sufficient, for neatly a whole week. The applica 
tion of this to valuable flowers for ornzuient is obvions. 





‘ANECDOTE OF SHERIDAN. 
From the Literary Gazette, an interesting Paper now publishing. 


i* the the year 1805, on the day when the very animated 
debate took place upon the celebrated Tenth: Report of the 
Commissioners for Naval Inquiry, the attention of a gentleman 
who happened to go accidentally into a coffee-house near the 
House of Commons, was instantly fixed by another gentleman 
whom he observed at one of the tables with tea, a pen, ink, 
and paper before him. Tor sometime the latter sat alternately 
drinking tea, and taking down memoranda, and then called to 
the waiter to bring him some brandy, when, to the observer's 
great surprise, a half piot tambler full wasbrought. The gen- 
tleman placed it by him, continuing awhile, alternately to 
write, and drink tea; when at length, collecting his papers to- 
gether, he put them into his pocket, and swallowing the half 
pint of brandy as if it had been water, went out of the coffee- 
house. The stranger was su much strdck by all he had ob- 
served,particulaily with the ease which such a quantity of spirit 
was taken, that he could not forbear asking the waiter who that 
gentleman was? the man replied, “ Lord, Sir! dent you 
know him, why that’s Sheridan ; he is going now to the House 
of Comomons. It will be remembered, that in the course of 
the debate, Mr. Sheriden made one of the finest speeches ever 
delivered by bim, alike for keenness of argumem, and ‘brilliancy 
of wit; and tiis under the tfluence of a potion, which would 
wholly have deprived most men of their faculties, 
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REFUGE FOR ROYALTY. 


WO persons discoursing aboat the difficulties that se- 

veral kings and princes of England had been driven to, 
one of them, as au’ example not to be paralleled, mentioned 
the circumstence of Charles the Second being compelled to 
take refoge in an oak; to which the other answered, that he 
could name a prince, who, pressed with very ordiuary embar- 
rassments would frequently take refuge in a bottle. 





QUEBRANTAHEUSSA, OR OSSIFRAGE. 


T is an old observation of the pifots, that a day or two be- 
fore the north wind begins to blow in that part of the Pa- 
cific Ocean which washes the coast of Chili, the ossifrage is al- 
ways seen along its shores, and also about the ships. 
These birds seldom appear at other times. [ am little inclined 
to believe, and siill less to propagate, any vulgar report, but [ 
must declare, that, after repeated observations, in order to dis- 
cover the truth or falsity of the assertion, l always saw them be- 
fore every storm [ met with here ; and sometimes even a day 
before, whea there was not the least appearance of the wind’s 
coming about to the north; and, as the wind increased, great 
numbers of them gathered about the ship, always keeping near 
her ‘till fair weather returned. [t is stell more singular, that 
they are never seen either on the sea or land, except in stormy 
weather ; nor is it known where they hide themselves whea it 
is fair, that they should so immediately cover, as it were, the 
sea, w hen their nataral instinct informs them of the approach 
ofa north wind. This bird exceeds the size of a large duck ; 
has a short, thick, arehed neck, with a large head, and a thick, 
short bill; a small ceil, rising back, large wings, and small legs 5 
the breast, inside of the wings, the whole head, and lower part 
of the neck, is whue; but the back, and upper part of the 
wings and neck, are of a dark brown: heuce the Spuniards call 
ita lamo prieto, black-back.” 





Question, by J. Jerwaod, of Poughill. 


[VIDE 48 into three parts, such that the continual pro~ 
7 duct of the first, the square of the second, and the cube 
of third, may be the greatest possible. 
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Answer, by R. Oxenbam, of -Langpert, to H. Banfield’s Rebus, inserted the 
21st of October. 


grey see, in every feature, : 
That DEBORAH is your charming creature. 


{<> Similar answers have beén ¥éceived from J. Jerwood, of Poughill; 
J. Davy, Broadwinsor; T. Whimsey, of Awliscombe; J. Tucker, of Corn. 
worthy; W. P. Swafficld, Allington; R. Lewis, of Poole; T. Phillips, of 
Tsuso; J. Patten, West Chinncck; and N. Andrew, of Penzance. 





Answer, by J. Davy, of Broadwinsor, to Betsey Froude’s Charade, inserted 
: November 18. 


To answer right I cannot fail, 
If I but name the bird WAGTAIL. 


*+* The like answer has been received from W. P. Swaffield, Allington ; 
R. Lewis, of Poole; j. Jerwood, Poughill; J. Patten, West Chinnock ; and 
N. Andrew, of Penzance. 





CHARADE, by T, Phillips, of Truro. 


IDDLERS come, my lines explore, 
ye who deal in mystic lore ; 

If your brains prolific prove, 

Find a colour soldiers love, 

Which if you can find aright 

Te my first will bring to sight ; 

If you would my second name, 

Search with care the human frame ; 

There it is, indeed, a part 

Very near the tender heart : 

These, if plac’d in order true, 

Bring a common bird to view. 





——$_$_$_-__ —___ -—_ —— — 


CHARADE, by J. Jerwood, of Poughill, 


M AY we be found among my first 

At the great final day |! . 

And then be placed in realms of bliss, 
Where sorrows tade away. 


When that grim tyrant, winter, reigns, 
And tempests howling blow, 

My second cve-spreads the plains, 
Midst massy heaps of snow. 


Oh may my whole o’er Britain’s isle 
Its peaceful! banners spread t 

May ftreedum bless us with its smile, 
Discord be captive Ied! 


POP 2222222 


tr FB. H. and F. B. omitted to pay the postage of their letters. 

»* The long piece on the Creation bas so little poetical merit that it cannot 
be inserted. 
tt The Lowe Letter is too ridiculous to appear. 
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MY VALENTINE. 


FG we you her eye’s resistless glance, 
That does the enraptur’d soul entrance ? 
Mark’d you that dark blue orb unfold, 
Volumes of bliss as yet untold? 

And felt you not, as I now feel; 

Delight, no tongue could e’er reveal ? 


Mark’d you her cheek, that blooms and glows, 
A living emblem of the rose ? 

Mark’d you her vermil lip that breathes 

The balmy fragrance of its leaves? 

And felt you not, as I now feel, 

Delight, no tongue.could e’er reveal? - 


Mark’d you her artless smiles that speak, 
‘The language written on her cheek? 
Where, bright as morn, and pure as dew, 
‘The bosom’s thoughts rise to the view? 
And felt you not, as _I now feel, 

Delight, no tongue could e’er reveal ? 


Mark’d you her face, and did not there, 
Sense, softness, sweetness, all appear ? 
Mark’d you her form, and saw not you, 
A heart, and mind, as lovely too? 
And felt you not, as I now feel, 
Delight, no tongue could e’er reveal ? 


Mark’d you all this, and you have known, 
‘The treasur’d raptures that I own; 
Mark’d you all this, and you, like me, 
Have wander’d oft her shade to see ; 

For you have telt, as I now feel, 

Delight, nu tongue can e’er reveal. 


High Wycombe, February 14, 1817. 





——_—— ee 


WILLIAM’S GRAVE, 


ROM William’s bed the ocean wave— 
Wildly you may hear it rave, 
hen clashing billows meet— 
Madly dash against the shore, 
When the winter-tempests roar ; 
‘There the troubled breeze along, 
Hoarsely moans his requiem song, 
So sad, and yet so sweet. 


And there the bat, with dubious sight, 
I litting takes his hazy flight, 

A darksome, lonely tour ; 
Flapping through the dreary gloom, 
Whiurls about his lowly tomb; 
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Fitful harbinger of night 
Williams grave is his delight, 
In twilight’s dusky hour. 


And solitary is the spot 
Of the youth’s ill-fated lot, -~ | 
All near the rustling trees. ; 

Lifeless by the lofty pines, 5 
Where the sullen owlet whines, 
Beneath his simple native clod 
He sleeps—the mandate of his God 

: His purer spirit frees. 


And villagers who pass that way, 
Pointing to the turf they say— 

Alas! poor William’s there } 
Wistful look, and pensive weep, ° 
As they sean the frowning steep, 
On whose brow his head is laid, 
Whom Etlen lov’d, the cottage maid, 

Soblithe, so gead, and fair. 


And she, poor girly with aching breast, 
Nightly to his place of rest 
To muse, distracted goes; 

There om his cold grave reclin’d, 
Thus she mousns unto the wind— 
** Pleasure fleeting as the cloud, 
Now that William’s in his shroud, 

Whence all my sorrow flows- 


*¢ Oh! then is he gone for ever, 
My own devoted lover; 
For ever, ever gone ?”” 
Wildly then she scatters flowers, 
(:ather’d from her father’s bowers, 
And while her torn bosom sighs— 
While tearful stream her beauteous eyes, 
She faintly utters, ** William, rise! 
Thy love’s indeed alone !” 


November 5, 1816. ST. CLAIR. 








ELL A. 


N Ella’s cheek the rose was seeny 
The tint was pure, the hue serene; 
Awhile it bloom’d in beauty rate, 
But transient was its dwelling there. 


Bright was her eye of heavenly bluc, 
Her lips like rubies a im dew, 
And sweetest melody there hung 
On the soft accents of her tongue. 


But soon the storm began. to lowr, 

It struck the tree that held 'the flower ; 
Her lover died, she dvoop’d her head, 
In sorrow o’er his lowly bed : 


And fading like her cheek’s soft bloom, 
Sunk like a hly to the tomb. 

Still will the tears soft pity gave, 
Refiesh the flowers that deck her grave. 


